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B y Robert Coles 

I N 1954 TOM DOOLEY was a navy doctor who hap- 
pened to be sent to Vietnam when the United States 
was taking its first step into that struggle between cap- 
italism and communism. French colonial authority had 
just come to an end; Vietnam had been divided in two; and 
America’s leaders had decided to assist in the transfer of 
refugees fi-om the North — a signal of oiu" possible future 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. With others, Doo- 
ley tried to assist thousands of people desperate to escape 
a newly consolidated totalitarianism. 

In a matter of weeks a man who had once hoped to be- 
come a society doctor, and who knew nothing, really, about 
the geography and history of Vietnam, never mind the po- 
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litical and economic struggle then underway, became an 
increasingly articulate, energetic combatant in a civil war 
that, a decade later, would disastrously ensnare America. 
Dooley was, in fact, as his biographer tells us, “the last 
American naval officer in Hdphong before it was turned 
over to the Viet Minh in May 1955.” But such an accident 
of personal fete coincided with a historical moment of enor- 
mous significance — the realization of certain .^erican in- 
telligence officers in Vietnam that this evacuation of mostly 
Christian femilies needed to be understood bacfc home, 
and turned into a news story with decisive moral impact 

In Dooley, those agents of the CIA had their man: He was 
a doctor doing good deeds, attending the vulnerable, the 
sick, and he was also himself a devout Catholic, many of 
whose patients were fleeing in anticipation of state persecu- 
tion for their reliffous beliefe. He was a dramatic, voluble 
person, a healer intent on connecting his professional expe- 
riences abroad to the military struggle that was, in feet re- 
sponsible for them. Energetic, at once introspective and out- 
going, fiercely sure of himseffi he soon enough learned how 
to hold audiences in sway and write with such passion that 
his readers were persuaded to see things his way. 

In no time he was being helped to express himself more 
forcefully, and asked to assist America’s intelligence efforts 
in Southeast Asia, a task he enthu- —Continued on page 9 
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siastically embraced. “Do with me what 
you like,” he told one naval intelligence of- 
ficer, and then, speaking of himself with a 
kind of impersonal, even sacrificial dis- 
tance that must have warmed the heait of 
that officer, he added this; “I agree with 
your plans, and if Dooley is the angle that 
helps sell the world on realization of the 
importance of the Indo-China sellout [to 
the communists] . . . then use him to Ihe 
utmost.” ■ 

S OON ENOUGH— with the help of 
several “assets,” as our spies are 
sometimes called — a physician only 
in his middle twenties would be- 
come an internationally known hero. He 
was brought to the editors of Reader’s Di- 
gest, and through them, to the attention of 
millions. His book Deliver Us From Evil be- 
came a huge success, and tons of mail came 
his way. 

Early in 1956 he was sent across America 



to peddle that book. He appeared on televi- 
sion, talked on the radio, gave dozens of in- 
terviews to reporters: spoke in schools, col- 
leges, churches, hospitals, hotels, military 
bases, to ordinary working people. He was 
“co-sponsored by the U.S. Navy and Charles 
Pfizer and Company,” the pharmaceutical gi- 
ant that had provided drugs for the patients 
he had treated — ^the refugees whose lone 
savior he had become in the public mind (no 
■ matter that he was but one of many in a par- 
ticular military and humanitarian effort). 

A few months later, however, the same 
naval intelligence that had built him up 
was ready to destroy him: He had become 
the subject of an “exhaustive investigation” 
of possible “homosexual tendencies.” In 
March of 1956, this famous doctor, at 29 
admired to the point of veneration, re- 
signed firom the Navy under pressure, his 
short-lived celebrity in great jeopardy. 

Yet Dooley did not run scared. He was 
“without question a homosexual as well as 
the victim of a navy witch hunt,” but he 
was smart enough, sturdy enough psycho- 



logically, to avoid becommg a frightened, 
silenced victim, at the mercy of nameless 
military bureaucrats. He abruptly returned 
to Asia, established medical clinics in Laos, 
where he was known as “Dr. America” 
(hence this book’s title),, and became 
America’s “jungle doctor,” a revered moral 
* 

‘The same naval intelli- 
gence that had built 
him was ready to - 
destroy him.” 

hero. Eventually, he was given an hon- 
orary degree by his alma mater, Notre 
Dame, and continued his activism by rais- 
ing money for far-off medical missions.. 

Dooley died young — in 1961 at the age 
of 34, of malignant melanoma. His public 
life lasted six short years but has much to 



tell us about ourselves, as this wonderfully 
balanced, knowing book makes clear. 

James Fisher, a professor at the Jesuit 
university in St Louis whose medical 
school Dooley attended, knows well the 
Catholic world to which his biographical 
subject belonged. He gives us, as his subti- 
tle promises, many “lives”: a vain, arro- 
gant self-promoting, ambitious, manipula- 
tive storyteller who knew how to 
exaggerate, tell small fibs and big lies;, but 
also a sensitive, generous, idealistic and 
compassionate doctor who put himself on 
the line, under difficult circumstances for 
the most needy of people. 

We also learn much about the America 
of the 1950s — the way our political and cul- 
tural life connected vtith our foreign policy 
in Asia. Fisher’s subtle, well-told chronicle 
of a complex mid-century American life 
turns out to be a compeUmg work of social 
history; And Dooley’s short life becomes a 
mirror to a nation’s long struggle to figure 
out what to do with its great power, how to 
exert it, and where. ■ 
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